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PREFACE. 



Whut it if considered how large a proportion of haman loite- 
■ance b-derifod eillMr imwediattly or feoM^tely from ihe eitenilTe 
Family of Grasaea, it cannot bnt beAmatter of rarpriae tiMrt to few 
•f tiMio indigenont to Grieat BaHain have engpigad tko attontion 
•f the Agricnltsriat. 

The dtAcnl^of diatingniahing the Graaaea from eadi otlier^ 
baa, witliont donbt, proved one grand obatacle, from tiie great 
aimilarity that prevaila throoghoat the whole Crtbey ao that 
it reqoirea no amall ahare of Botanical acumen^ to know aomo 
of the Species apart. Thia has tended to keep the jubject in 
conaiderable obacttrtty ; yet^ aa ao many of our coootrymen 
depend^ in a great measorey npos the produce of their meadowa 
and paaf ores for aapport, it ia to be regretted that ao faw have 
interested themaehee about the quality or nature of the Graaaea 
they icultif ate. 

Much labour and iuTestigation hare been heatowed by Botaniale 
in assigning to the different indiTidoals their allotted or proper 
stations in the Jrarioua systems^ while comparattTel|r but little 
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lifts been done towards the useful application of the different kinds* 
The names of Stillingfleet, Curtis, and others, are exceptions, and 
the serTice they hare respectirely rendered to Agriculture will 
endear their names to posterity. From the exertions of Mr. 
Curtis, a few of our more Taluable Grasses hare become gene* 
rally known and cultirated, yet much remains in obscurity 
with respect to the bulk of o«r Native Grasses, for it is hardly to 
be supposed that out of perhapa nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Species only Six or Eight should be applicable to agricultural pur* 
poses. 

' It b enr intention to gife a Figure of each Species of Grass con* 
iftbn to Great Britain, that the CnltiTator may not only become ac« 
qualnted with fliosc capable of being rendered benefieial to him, but 
also with those against the introduction of which j he should be put on 
his guard, either from their possessing noxious or injurious properties, 
^t from tiie scantiness of thrir produce, occupying the room that 
aright be advantageously filled by more productive and conse* 
quently more beneficial Species. In the descriptions, no more of 
the Botanical History (if we may be allowed the phrase) will be 
introduced than will be sufficient to point out or elucidate the 
Species : many of the descriptions will be abridged from the new 
Edition of the Flora Londinensis, from manuscripts of the late 
Mr. Curtis, or written expressly for this Work ; and the Figures, 
as far ms the page allows, will be of the natural size, and where 
the whole of a panicle or leaf cannot be introduced, so much will 
be given, of the full size of the plant, as will enable the obser? er 
to identify the Species. 

The difficulty that persons, not in the practice of botanically 



^xtoilnttig th« Tarfoot kindt of Gimisei, Uboar ondar, in attempting 
to define the different Crenera, we bare endeaTonred to renofe^ 
at far ai correct magnified Fignret of the conttitoent parts of each 
Genoi will tend to to do: thete flgotet with tiMir deMriptlont 
we thall retenre te the latter part of the WorlL. 

As thb Work hat been andertaken with a Tiew to render the 
study of thb mott nteful Family of Plantt more eitentiTe and letf 
difficolt to be aiklerttood, we hare at much at pottlble diTOtted It 
of tcientlfic or technical language, retaining only so much at it abio* 
lately reqnitite in detcribing each Speclet ; and we purpote, at the 
condution, to give a Glottary of the Botenlcal termt used, which 
may be contidered rather the butinets of the Botanitt than of the 
Farmer to underttand. 

, From the encouragement and atsistance the Author has re- 
ceiTod from Tarious practical Agrlcultorttts, he trusts this Work 
will be found to contein much useful and Yalaable information, 
capable of being practically applied in the Tarious departments 
of Husbandry. 
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ERIOPHORUM VAGINATUM. 

Single-headtd^ or Hare^t'TuU Cotton Grass. 
Clisa ahd OftME. TRIANDRIA MONOOTNIA. 

M ATITRAL ORDBR. 

Clms IL MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order IL CTPEB ACEJE. 

CHAftACTBB OF THB ORDER. 
^FUmtn tufport^d bjr a chafy «e«l«» (gHime). PerimtUk mni^ or oowpotod of 
brifltlety rardy • mcfnbmiey one to tlMree Icave4. SUmenM hypogyMMi, 
generally tkree. MUk^rt inierted by timr baie. 0(Hirjf tupeiior, willi o«o 
erect mmlr. Ayfr dogle, f eaerally trMUl, rarely bifid. Sii§wkm$ entire. 
Aetimdmm cnlaeeooi, or bony. iStmkwf lenticiiUr, oncloted in tbe bnta 
of a oot>iom ol^nwgn. Ptumuk included in Ibe anbiUnce of tbo 

Amu tlender, triangular, or with an indefinite number of angtet, otuaHy with- 
(rat jointly fometiniet jointed and branched. Ltrnvet with an entire themih, 
wliicb iaeooMtinwt fimla when old : the floral once gearrally destitute of 
Semlm diipioied in iipike*, tliofte at tins bauoni without llowert. 



GEMERIC CHARICTBR. 
Srafrt Imbricnthig the ipika on all tides: CoflU none: firnf oo?eiwd with 
lung silky hairs which spring from the base. 



flPECIFIC CHARACTER* 

EaioPHOsoM oa^tnolnm. Stalks «heathed« three %\Jifr6^ spike solitary, orate. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 76. Curtis Fl. Loud. ed. 2. r. 3. Smith Fl. Brit. p. SO. 
Alton Hort Kew. ed. 3. v. 1. p. 133. Hooker Fl. Scot. p. 30. 



Root horiKontRL, brown, with numerotis long fibres; 
•talks niRDj from the same root; when the flowers first 
expRod six pr eight inches in height, afterwRrds growing 
to eighteen inches or two feet, upright, smooth, having 
three or four joints, below cylindrical, above becoming 
obsoletely three-sided, and sheathed nearly to the apex : 
Leaves longer than the flowering stems, smooth, convex 
on one side, on the other side slightly channelled, sheathed 
a considerable way : Sheaths inflated, membranous. 
Tar. I. 



brown, striated : Spike sofitarfr, many IRowered : Glum^i 
lead colour, whitish at the base, composed of a thin mera* 
brane ; the inferior ones sterile, slightly spreading, the 
others erect. Flora Land. 

This elegant Grass ia a much scarcer plant in the vicinity 
of London than the angustifoliuniy though in other parts 
of Great Britain it is equally abundant. It differs from 
the angustifolium in having its foliage narrower and lon- 
ger, and it forms much closer tnfts than that species, its 
roots are not creeping but thickly matted, and it has never 
more than one spike. 

The Agriculturist lb but little interested in this beautiful 
Amily of Grasses, as they all affect boggy or moorish situ- 
ations, mostly such asare unfit for the purposes of cultivation, 
and when transplanted into a different soil they soon perish. 
In, the north of England and in Scotland this species is very 
common, particularly in the turfy bogs on many of the more 
elevated mountains ; it is a favourite food with sheep, but 
the produce is very scanty, the plant running principally into 
stems, which are Left untouched : its leaves are sweet and 
succulent ; but there is little prospect of its ever being cul- 
tivated. 

The silky substance enveloping the seed has been 
attempted to be manufactured into cloth, paper, &c. but 
from the brittleness of its texture most of the attempts have 
fiiiled. 



ERIOPHORUM ANGUSTIFOHUM. 

Common or Mant/-keaded Cotton-Grati. 



CLAtS, ORDCB, MATCBAL OBDER, k QBITEIlie CHAB ACTEB, 



■PECtFtC CHABACTBB. 
tDM atgntliftUum. Slalka obioleUl; thrM-iidml ^ l«Ta three-iid«d, 
chiniwlleil i spika peduncuUted. StniUi PL BriL p. fi9. Cunit Ft. 
Load. ed. 3. T.3. AitiM Unit. Km. ed. 3. t. L p. 138. Uookor 
FL SeoL p. 21. 



H.OOT perennial, creeping, of a deep chestnut colour, 
furnished with numerous pale fibres -. Stalks mostly solitary, 
from nine inches to a foot or more in height, upright, 
smooth, round, usually two jointed, the joints slightly 
projecting: Leaves completely sheathing the stems, seven 
or eight inches long, tapering to a point, convex on one side, 
and concave on the other, the upper leaves flatter, much 
shorter, and manifestly keeled. Floral leaves of unequal 
lengths, spikes several, from two to seven, at first upright, 
afterwards pendulous, covered on all sides with imbricated 
scales, of an ovate oblong shape, flat and bent a little, 
membranous, loose, running out to a point, after flowering 
the stem increases in height to eighteen inches or two feet. 
Flora Land. 

Sheep and cattle readily devour this grass in its young 
state, but constantly refuse the flowering stems : it usually 
grows in marshy bogs, and, where the soil is light, often 
forms the principal produce, as from its creeping root it 
rapidly increases ; it is impatient of moisture, and in dry 
seaBons it frequently happens that the flowering stalks are 
the only parts of the plant that have not become brown and 
withered. 

Considered in an agricultural light, this Grass ia not 

Tab. 4. 
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worth coltivating, as its produce is but trifling, and nume- 
rous other grasses of superior qualities will grow in the 
same sitmitions* Should our Manu&cturers be able to 
overcome the brittle texture of its cottony heads, this 
plant might then answer the purpose of the grower, as 
the quantity of this substance is considerable. In some 
parts of Gtermany the down has been made into paper, 
wicks for candles, &c. ; and Linneas remarks, that the 
Swedish peasants stuff their pillows with it in the place of 
feathers. 

This plant is of common occurrence in most of the boggy 
parts of Great Britain ; it flowers in April, and produces its 
downy seeds in July and August. 



PANICUM VERTICILLATUM, 

Rough Pamc-OroH. 

Class and Obder. TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

w atvrai* order. 
Oast II. MONOCOrrLEDONS. Order I. GRAHINEJE. 

CHARACTER OF THE ORDER. 

CkuM (Calls Umm.) ooe, two, or many flowered, siofUy of two Talveiy 
rarely of one or wanting. Ptrimmik (Corolla Unit.) glomaoeoufy one or 
two Ynbed. Siammu bypogynow. Amtktn Teriatile. Oxrp aoperiory 
with one o? nle. StyUt two^ rarely one or three. Slyf ei phufwea. 
Perieurp a Caryopfw or Utriewhu* Etmhry icutelUlorni, lateral, on the 
outside of the base of a fiurinaceous copious mibmmtn. PlumuU naked. 

Siewu fistolose^ generally simple and herbaceous, sometimes branched, rarely 
shrubby. Lroeet one to each joint, with a $k§atk slit longitudinally en 
•ue side, having a membranous appendage (I^tilr) at its summit. Fiowtn 
•mal^ panicled or spiked. Brown. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

CoUm of three TaWes, single flowered, the third valve very smalL Sftil 
invested with the permanent hardened Csrelin. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Pamoum vertteiUatuwL Spike cylindrical, spikelets in fours, involucrun one 
flowsfed, with two serrated bristles, culms diffuse. Lin. Sp. Fl. 83. 
Curtis Flora Lood.- ed. I. Smith Flora Brit. p. 64 Aitoo Hurt. 

* Kew. ed. 3. V. I. p. 139. 



Root annual, fibrous : Stalks several, spreading, leafy, 
smooth, two feet high : Leaves rough on the edges, stipules 
short : Spikes two to four inches long, the lower florets 
more distant : Bristles of the involucrum serrated ; the 
serratures reflexed. Flora Lond. 

This is nearly allied to the following species, and when 
in a dwarf state greatly resembles it, but may be readily 
distinguished from that by the bristles on the involucrum^ 

Tab. 10. 



being toothed, wUdi is particularly observable if tbey be 
drawn over the back of the hand. It is subject to con« 
aiderable variation in the colour of its leaves and spikes ; in 
some soils and situations the foliage as well as the spike 
being ftrongly' tinged with red. 

A doubtful native, being generally found in cultivated 
fidds and garden gr^^unds, it is not of very common 
occurrence, and is rather to be considered as a weed, 
though one by no means possessing noxious qualities. 

The seeds are large, and are greedily devoured by small 
birds ; but the produce of herbage is so small that it is 
beaettth the notioe of the Agriculturist.. 




KOOT annual, fibrous ; Stalks uptight, smooth, simple, 
sometimes branched, furnished with four or tivo joiBts; 
Leaves four to eix inches long, the third or fourth of an 
inch broad ; in expoi^e'i dry situations uHen of a deep blood> 
red colour : Sheath of the leaves striated, smooth, ter- 
minated at the inner base of the leaf, instead of a membrane, 
txj very fine hairs, which occupy the edges of the sheath on 
on the upper part, and of the leaves at their base : Spike 
simple, round, cylindrical, of an inch and a half or two 
inches in length, of^en, aa remarked, of the leaves, be- 
coming of a deep red or purple brown colour, generally 
yellowish green, with reddish or yellowish hairs, which, 
nhen magnified, appear furnished with numerous small 
uprigbt teeth or prickles which are soft to the touch. 
Flora Lond. 

The name of vlride^ or green, is often badly applied 
to this Grass, as like the preceeding, in exposed dry 
situations, itollen assumesadcep red colour; the character 
by which this may be always detected, is the upright teeth 
or eerratures of the bristles. 

Agriculturally considered, it ranks with weeds, though 
quite innoxious; the seeds are favourites with sparrows 
and other small birds, and the whole family, when cul- 
tivated, require to be carefully protected from them. 

Tab. 1 1. 
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PANICUM CRUS-GALLI. 

Loose PaniC'Grass. 



CLASfl, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, $k GEHERIC CHARACTBB^ 

See Tab. 10. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Vauicvu crui-gaUi, Spikes aiteruaU and in pairs; spikdets sub-divided; 
gluinet) of the calix awoed, hi^id, rather fine angled. Lin. 8p. 
PL. p. 83. Flura Load. ed.2. V. 1. Smilh Fl. Brit. p. 05. AitOB 
Hort. K«w. ed. 2. v. 1. p. 141, 



IvOOT annual, fibrous: Stalks several, at first pro- 
cumbeat or oblique, finally nearly upright, from one to 
two feet high, furnished with three or four joints : Leaves 
varying from three inches to nearly a foot long, pointed^ 
smooth, the edges very finely toothed, and about the 
mouth. of the sheath hairy : Membrane wanting : Sheath 
large, striated and compressed : Flowers in a panicle^ 
growing one way, turgid; panicle four to six inches long, 
composed of many spikes, often twelve, generally simple, 
sometimes branched, and opposite, the lowermost an inch 
and a half in length, longer and further apart than any of 
the rest: Spike stalks, five angled, the fifth less per- 
ceptible than the others, bristly or hairy at the base of the 
spike. Flora Lond. 

This Grass is of rare occurrence, and like the two pre- 
ceding ones is usually found in cultivated fields and 
garden grounds ; a variety is sometimes met with having 
very long awns. 

Cows and sheep readily eat it in its young state, but 
when full grown the foliage becomes hard and dry. The 
seeds are large, very numerous, and ripen ia July and 
August. 

Tab. 12. 
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PANICUM SANGUINALE. 

CocVs'Foot Pome-Grass. 



CLASS, OBDBR, NATURAL OltDEB, fc GENEEIC CHABACTER. 
See T*». 10. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTBB. 
lipUlv, k Dotty Bl the bate un the inside i flower* in 

Bvns \ loare* and ibeub hairy. 
H iiiH^iiinaJr. Lin. Sp. pi. p. 85. Fl. Lond. ed. 2. v. 

Brit. p. GS. Aiton Uori- Kev. ed 3. v. ). p. \\i. 



Root fibroua, annual : Stalks from nine to sixteen 
inches in length, sometiraee branched, bending upwards, 
crooked, very slender and weak, generally furniehed with 
four joints : Leaves from one to two inches long, pointed, 
often waved on one side, and sparingly beset with hairs on 
both sides: Sheaths striated, very hairy; hairs springing 
from minute elevated points: Calix of three unequal 
valves; the outer valve an extremely minute scale, the one 
opposite to it twice its size, and pubescent on its margin ; 
innermost one thrice the size of the second, rigid, ribbed, 
and pubescent at the margins : Spikes three, four, or 
five together, placed on the top of the stems, branching out 
like fingers, from an inch and a half to four inches long, 
slender, all proceeding from the same point. Flora Lond. 

This curious Grass is but sparingly found in situations 
similar to those the preceding species affect; it is common 
tomost parts ofEurope, and is also found in Africa and 
America, yet in Great Britain is not generally diffused. 

It has acquired tbe name of Songuino/e, from an idle 
trick practiced by boys in Germany, of tickling their 
noetrile with the spicules of this Grass, until they draw 
blood. 

Flowers in July and Asgust. Its seeds are much 
smaller than those of the other British species ; and the 
Grass possesses no properties likely to benefit the Agri* 
culturist. 

Tab. 13. 
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ANTHOXANTHUM ODORATUM. 

Sweet-scented Vemai'Grois. 



Class AND Order. DUNDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

NATPHAI. ORDEB. 

Cltus. I. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order I. GRAMINE^ 

GENERIC CRARACTER. 
Cola two-Tilved, one flowered. Corolla glume two-Talred, exl«ior rilra 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 
Ahtnouxtbdm odoralum. Spite oblong; Bimn ua ibort bot-sUlk), aod 
looget Ikan the Bun*. Ijn. Sp. PI. p. 40. Curtis Flor» Lond. ed. 1. 
Smith Flora BriL p. 31. Aiton Ilotl. Ken', cd. 3. *ol. 1. p. 6S. 
HookaFl. Scot. p. It. 



KOOT perennial, fibrous: Stalks at first obliqne, be- 
coming upright, from eight to twelve inches high : Leaves 
slightly pubescent, often curled, furnished with a membrane 
at the base : Sheath striated, smooth : Spike luose, ob- 
long, and smooth : Stamens two : Filaments very long : 
Anthers long, purple, and forked at each end. Flora Lond. 

This is distinguished from all our Native Grasses, by its 
being furnished with only two stamens, on which account it 
has been separated by Botanists from the other Grasses, 
and placed in the Class Diawdria. 

The Sweet-scented Vernal Grass is found abundantly in 
almost every soil and situBtion, in moist shady woods, dry, 
exposed, and almost barren moors, but most abundantly in 
rich meadows: it flowers earlier liian most British Grasses ; 
if the season be mild it generally blooms about the middle 
of April, or at latest the beginning of May, and its seed 
is ripe early in June. From its being early and producing 
- Tab. 16. 
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a gnoci crop of herbage which is readily consumed by 
all kinds of cattle, it is a very valuable Grass to the Farmer 
and Grazier, the more so as it succeeds well in almost every 
kind of soil. 

It does not produce much seed, and this is frequently 
injured by the maggot of some small fly; but as the plants 
are easily procured, it is worth cultivating, if only for the pur- 
pose of seed, which frequently sells for one Guinea a pound. 
Plants obtained early in April, and divided into as many 
slips as can be taken oiT with fibres, should be planted out 
in a piece of good ground, rather moist than dry, and care- 
fully kept free from weeds; if the season pro\e dry they 
should be regularly watered, and they will mostly throw up 
flower-stems towards the end of May or beginning of June, 
and the seed generally ripens about one month after the 
flowers expand : the seed should be carefully cut off and 
dried, and should be sown in the following Autumn. The 
plants, from which the seeds have been cut off, will, shortly 
after flowering, bear dividing a Becond time, and again early 
in September, so that a very considerable quantity may 
easily be obtained with but little trouble. 

The Farmer may readily detect this Grass by the scent of 
its foliage when bruised, which is very similar to that of 
the Woodruff; and it acquires its name of odoratum^ or 
sweet-scented, from the agreeable scent of new hay, which 
arises principally from this Grass. 



ALOPECURUS PRATENSIS. 

' Meadow Fox-tail-Grast. 



Class and Order. TRIANDRIA OIGYNIA. 

vatural order. 
C/mll. MONOCOTYLEDONS* Order I. GRAMINE^ 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

CmUm of two valveiy ▼•hes neariy equals one flowered* C^r^Um of one Ttlre^ 
the velve evned al the base. 



SPECIFIC CUABACTBB. 

Alopccuioi prmiemtii. Culm ecect» tmooth; paoiele spiked, ciKndricali 
obiiue ; g lumct of the Cal» liairy, united at their base. Lia« 
Sp. PI. p. 88. Curtis Flora Loud. ed. 1. Smith Flora Brit, 
p. 7S. Alton Hort. Kew. ed. S. f oL 1. p. 14S. Hooker FL 
Scot. p. 81. 



Root perennial, fibrous: Stalks from a foot and a 
half to three feet high, upright, finely grooved, often 
throwing out fibres at the base of the stems, or from the 
bottom joints : Leaves from four to nine inches long, broad, 
and gradually tapering to a point : Sheaths striated, smooth, 
on the upper part of the stem somewhat swollen ; membrane 
or ligule short and blunt : Spike an inch and a half to two 
inches or more in length ; round, cylindrical, soft and 
blunt. FJara Lond. 

In none of our native Grasses is the interest of the 
Farmer and Graiier more nearly concerned than in 
Meadow Fox-tail*Grass, as it is not only one of the 

Tab. 21. 



earliest, but one of the inoRt productive of oiir indrge- 
nouR Grasses. It usually comes into flower early in May, 
when its silvery heads are conspicuous in almost every 
meadow, and produces ripe S^^d in June; this plant often 
blooms twice or njore in a 9ea8on. 

The Meadow Vox-tail-Orass has the power of vege- 
tating very quickly,, and will bear the scythe twice in a 
year to advantage ; ' its stalks are strong, its leaves soft 
and juicy, their taste sweet and agreeable, and when 
made into hay, have neither the hardness of straw, nor 
any unpleasant taste, as is the case with some of the more 
productive but coarse Grasses. It shoots very rapidly 
after mowing, producing a plentiful aftermath ; and where 
the soil in rich, and two crops are not thought too much for 
it to bear, this of all the British Grasses is the best adapted 
for the purpose, and ought to form a principal part of the 
crop ; its foliage often appears coarse, but this must be the 
case, as no Grass can be productive that is not so in 
some degree ; if mown early, just as it comes into bloom, 
the hay will not be coarse. 

Meadows that are rather moist produce this Grass in the 
greatest profusion, as it does not thrive so well in soils 
that are very wet or dry; and its early foliage is greedily 
devoured by all kinds of cattle. It is a received opinion, 
that the wool on sheep that feed in meadows abouiiding in 
the Meadow Fox-tail-Grass, does not iniprove In fine- 
ness; but they are particularly partial (o it both green atid 
dry. 

As it naturally prefers a moist soil, it is best adapted for 
the improvement of such wet meadows as have been 
cirained of their superfluous moisture, or to improve 
meadows that have a moist bottom, and are not subject to 
be burnt up in dry summers; in such situations, if due 
attention be paid in its introduction, it soon forms itself 
into a close thick turf, and from its rapidity of growth^ 



ivill inaiiitain itself against many of the more powerfully 
creeping kinds. 

It is easily distinguished by its long soft spike, and the 
breadth of its leaves ; it produces a considerable quantity 
of seedy w^ich is easily collected^ but the seed is very 
frequently destroyed by A small orange coloured maggot, 
which feeds on the embryos of the seed. 

This Grass being of so much consequence, it is well 
worth the attention of the Agriculturist to procure it free 
from any mixture, either of grass or other seeds ; for this 
purpose a small piece of ground should be selected, that is 
moist but not wet, and the same care should be taken to get 
the ground into good condition, as if it was for the purpose 
of a garden ; if a few plants are procured early in the 
spring, aad being separated in as many slips as they can 
be divided into, each having some fibres, which should be 
planted in rows eighteen inches asunder, and be care* 
fully freed from weeds, as they grow very fast, and 
usually produce spikes twice in the summer ; a very small 
piece of landjvill suffice for the obtaining a considerable 
quantity of the seed ; the gathering of the seed is easily 
effected as the spikes are large, they should be cut ofi^, 
and the seeds rubbed out with the hands, and if there 
be any considerable quantity it should be spfead out and 
dried^ at the same time observing if any insects are among 
it, which of course should be carefully removed. 

The best time for sowing this seed is toward the end of 
August or beginning of September, before the autumnal 
rains set in ; the proportion of seed to an acre will depend 
considerably upon what other Grasses or Plants are in- 
tended to be introduced. As a general remark we should 
recommend that this Grass form at least one-eighth part in 
all new made meadows or pastures. 

This Grass compared with Ray or Rye-Grass is supe* 
rior to it in its nutritive properties, in the proportion of 



seventeen to five ; added to which, its holding possession 
of the soil so much better than that Grass, gives a roost 
decided advantage in all points of view ; and would the 
Meadow Fox-tail-Grass bear the droughts of summer, it 
would in our opinion have the superiority over every other 
cultivated species. 



ALOPECURUS AGRESTIS. 

Slender FoX'tail^Grtus. 



CLASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER, 

See Tab. 21. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

ALOPicuiut agreMtii. CoUn erect, roughifb above; spike simple, attenoated ; 

calicine glomes anited at their base, nearly smooth ; keel dilated. 

Lin. Sp. Fl. p. 89. Smith Fl. Brit. p. 72. Aiton Hort. Kew. cd« 2. 

V. 1. p. 14S Hooker Fl. Scot. p. 22. 
AiOPKCtiaos wiijfmuroidei. CuKis Flora Loud. ed. 1. 



UOOT annual, fibrous : Stalks a foot to eighteen inches 
high, upright, often crooked at the bottom, stiffish, round, 
jointed ; the joints smooth and purple : Leaves about three 
inches long, smooth, striated, furnished at bottom with an 
obtuse membrane: Spike long, slender, purple on the 
exposed side. Flora Lond. 

This species is readily distinguished from the others of the 
same genus by its long slender spike, which tapers to a point ; 
and has some resemblance to a mouse's tail, from which it 
acquired the name of tnj/o$uroides. ' 

The colour of the spike is generally purplish, though it is 
sometimes met with of a pale yellow, almost white ; but the 
form of the spike will readily point out the species. In cul- 
tivated fields, among rubbish, by the sides of roads, and on 
banks, this Grass is extremely common, but is rarely found 
in meadows. It flowers early and continues in bloom till 
Autumn : is subject to the disease called Ergot. 

Though this species often forms large tufts, and is not 
rejected by cattle, its merits are not suflicient to recommend 
it to the attention of the Farmer or Grazier. 

Tab. 23. 



ALOPECURUS GENICULATUS. 

Floating Fox-tail-Grass. 



CLASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER,' & GENERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 21. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Ar.oPBcuius ^MitcuZatuf. Culm ascending, bent at the joints; spike cylin- 
drical, obtuse ; calicine glumes united at their base, hairy, shorter 
than the awn. Lin. Sp. PI. p. 89. Curtis PL Lond. ed. 1. Smith 
f U Brit. p. 74. Aiton Hort. Kew. ed. 3. v. 1. p. 146. Hooker Fl. 
Scot. p. 22. , 

ICOOT perennial, fibrous :^ Stalks several, from one to two 

or three feet in length ; the lower joints procmnbent and 

often creeping, jointed, crooked, above naked and striated, 

branched ; the base frequently in dry situations becoming 

bulbous: Leaves striated, upper side slightly rougb, 

beneath smooth; the uppermost leaves an inch or two 

inches long, often crimpt at the edges : Membrane Qyate^ 

and pointed : Sheaths smooth, striated, and swollen f* 

Spike an inch or more in length, usually cylindricgil^ but 

varying considerably in form and colour, sometimes Jftper- 

Jng to a point, of a green, purple, and sometime)?, of a black 

jcolour. Flora Lond. 

« - • 

This Grass usually affects moist or wet sitijiatioas, as the 
sides of streams, ditches, or water courses, and when its 
shpots make their way into the water, they will extend to 
the length of three or four feet, floating on the water. The 
Btalks at first are procumbent at the base, and spreading 
themselves on the ground, extend a foot or more in length, 
before they become upright. The spikes often assume a 
black colour, and are known to Farmers in some parts of 
the country by the name of Black Grass. 

Though eaten readily by cattle, this cannot be recom- 
mended as a profitable Grass, notwithstanding it is produc-? 
tive ; as to attain its full size, it requires a soil so wet as t^ 
exclude all others but the Aquatic Grasses. 

Tab. 24. 




Ji^tr iartii. /iiUMm.Jtfr/ /to. 



KNAPPIA AGROSTIDEA. 

Early Knappia. 



Class avd Order. TRIANDRIA DI6YNIA. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

aas9 I. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order I. GttAMINEiE. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

CaUx two-valved ; valve* equal, truucaudy one flowered. Corolla two-valf ed, 
inoer valve unallest, abrupt, very hairy. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 
Knappia agroitidta. Flora LoDd. v. 4. Ub. 61. 

Agiostjs Mmtma. LtoD. Sp. PI. p. 93. Smith Fl. Brit. p. 82. Alton Hort 
Kew. ed. 2. V. 1. p. 149. 



ICOOT annual, fibrous : Stems two to three inches high, 
erect, simple, at the base covered with the sheaths of the 
leaves : Leaves few, half an inch long, obtuse, channelled, 
much sheathing at the base : Sheaths the length of the 
leaves, inflated, membranaceous, almost white : Membrane 
short, bifid: Spike composed of eight to ten flowers, 
which grow in a loose spike, mostly placed alternately. 
Jhra Lond. 

The present is the smallest of the British Grasses, 
seldom exceeding our Figure in size : it is of rare occur- 
rence, and seems to be principally confined to sandy 
spots not far from the sea-coast in some parts of Wales : 
flowers in April and May. As a curious and interesting 
plant, this beautiful little Grass merits the notice of the 
Botanist, beyond which it has do pretensioDS to thd care of 
the cultivator. 

Tab. 28. 



MILLIUM EFFUSUM. 

Spreading Millet- Grass. 



Class and Ordeii. TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

natural order. 
Class I. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order I. GRAMINEiE. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

Calix two valvedy ventricose. Corolla two valved, one valve smaller Uiad the 
other. Seed covered with the peimanent corolla. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

MiLLiuM efftuuwi* . Flowers loosely panicled, awaless. Lin. Sp. pi. p. 90. 
Curtis Flora Lond. ed. 2. v. 2. Smith Flora BriL p. 75. Alton 
Hort. Kew. ed 2. v. 1. p. 147. Hooker Flora Scot, p. 34. 



IvOOT perennial, creeping: Stalks slender, three or 
four feet bigh, furnished with four or five joints, and as 
many leaves which arise from the joints : Leaves from four 
inches to a foot in length, slightly rough on the upper and 
under sides as well as the edges, discoverable if drawn back- 
ward through the hand, terminating in a fine point : Sheath 
striated, smooth, at the inner base of the leaf terminating 
in a fine membrane, which is often jagged : Panicle vary- 
ing from four or five inches to a foot or more in length, 
spreading and loose; the branches of the panicle are 
crooked and very slender. Flora Lond. 

This species of Millet has some resemblance to the 
Panic-Grasses, but is distinguished by having a calix of 
two valves only ; from the other English Cirasses it is easily 
discovered by the delicacy and diffuseness of its panicle, 
and by its place of growth. 

In the woods round London it attains the height of four 
feet and upwards ; it prefers a shady and rather moist soil. 

Tab. 31. 



and) possessing a creeping root, is readily propagated. It 
flowers in May, and possesses a similar fragrance with the 
Sweet-scented Vernal-Grass. 

It classes among weeds, as, though its foliage is eaten by 
cattle, the quantity of herbage it produces is too small to 
render it an object of attention to the Farmer ; and from 
its creeping root would, if introduced into meadows, occupy 
the place of much more productive species. 




Class and Obueii. TRIANDRU DYGINIA. 

natural orded. 
Clots II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Orderl. GUAMINEJt. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

Calii of tvo Tal*esi V^lv.s iriiie, compruwit, awnliat 
Uic Calii, (lightly luirf at tbe bue. Seed free. 



Curolli ibortci 



RPEClriC CIIARACTBR. 

AvMMTit ^ira-vntti. Outer tdve of ibe Corolla wilh  tttf InnfC, •(riif;ht, 

Smith PI, Bnt. p. 7T. Alton Uort. Kev. ed. 3. v. 1. p. 140. 



IvOOT JibrouB, annual: Stalks numerouB, three feet or 
more in height, leafy, imooth: Iieavee numerous, slightly 
pubescent above : Membrane cut at the extremity : Panicla 
Jar^e, oilen growing fi'om one side : Branches growing 
nearly in whirls, spreading, unequal, many-flowered, an- 
gular, rough. 

The present ia the most easily detected of all the 
British species of this intricate Genua ; its lai^ panicle^ 
the unusual len^^th of the awns, joined to its annual root, 
readily point out the Spica-venli. On the western side of 
Liondon we find this species but rarely, and as it were ac- 
cidentally in brickfields, and but seldom among com ; whilst 
on the eastern side, it is found plentifull)' in corn fields. 

It flowers in July, and ripens its seeds in Auguat. 

From the trifling produce of most species ofthis family, 
tliej can only be considered as weeds, occupying the room 
of more productive, and consequently more valuable kinds 
of Grass. The foliage of the present is readily eaten by 
Cattle ; but, for the above reason, is of little consequence 
to the Agriculturiit. 
Tab. 33. 




AGROSTIS SETACEA. 

Bristly leaved Bent-Grass. 



CLAiiy OmSBR, NATURilL ORDIR, fc GBNBRie CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 33. 



IPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

AaioiTit i^Mcea Branches of the Panicle short, erect ; valres of the Corolla 
unequal, lanceolate, rough at the hack; outer ralve of the Corolla 
with a longish airn from the hase, the inner oneoTate, rery minute; 
X«eav«s setaceous. Curtis FL Lond. ed, !• t« 2. Smith fl Brit. 
p,79. Aitou Hort Kew. eA.2* t. 1. p. 149. Hooker Fl. ^oU 
F. h p. 85. 



Root perennial, fibrous : Leaves next the root nnine* 
itmS) growing in bundles, glaucousi rigid, bristle-shaped, 
grooved on one side, at the base enclosed in sheaths, fur- 
niibed with a white erect membrane ; those of the stalk 
few, subulate, a little broader than the radical Jeaves, 
upright, an inch and a half in length : Stems several, from 
a upan to a foot or more in length, nearly upright, having 
usually three kqots. Flora Land. 

it flowers in Julj, and ripens its seed in August 

It has but little to recommend it to the notice of the 
Agriculturist, its produce being small; but where it abounds, 
it probably constitutes much pf the Sheep feed. 



AIRA AQUATICA. 

fFaler Hair-Grass. 



CLASS, ORDER, H ATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 38. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

kiMA aqumiietu Paiycle spreading; glumes obtuse, florets longer than the 
Calix. Curtis Flora Loud. cd. 2. ▼. 3. Smith Flora Brit. p. 84. 
Aii9u. Uort. Rew. ed. 2. v. 1. p. 151. H«okcr Flora Seot. p. 29. 



Root perennial: Stalks creeping at the bottom, firom 
whence issue young shoots like the Flote Meadow-Grass, 
which run out to a considerable distance, and send down 
small white roots from the joints ; it then becomes erect, 
and attains to a foot or more in height, is round, hollow, 
and tender : Leaves broad, tender, smooth, carinated ; 
the sheaths striated, red at the bottom : Panicle upright, 
spreading, loose, branches several^ issuing from one point, 
often crooked : Spicules generally containing two flowers, 
one of which is sessile, the other stands on a foot-stalk. 
Mora. Lond. 

This is the sweetest of all the British Grasses, its herb- 
i^ge is extremely succulent and tender, is much relished by 
Cattle, but being an aquatic is not cultivatible. It grows 
abundantly in genUy flowing streams, and wet boggy mea- 
dows ; the bottom of the stalks usually creep on the ground, 
and when they get into the water run out to a considerable 
distance, throwing out shoots and roots as it passes along. 
It flowers in Jiine and July, and is to be found in most wet 
and boggy situations. Compared with the Flote Meadow- 
Grass, this is very far inferior, as its produce of herbage 

Tab. 99. 



it scanty, still from its g^eat sweetness it is sought out by 
cattle in the summer months in preference to almost every 
other kind. The seeds are devoured by the larvae of 
various species of flies, as also by different kinds of water 
fowl. 



PHLEUM ARENARIUM. 

Sea Side CaCs-TaiUGrait. 



CLASS, ORDBB, NATURAL ORDER, h GBNERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 15. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Phlbum arenmrmm. Panicle ipiked, oblong orate; Calicine glumet lanceolate, 
acute, ciliated at the back. Hooker in Flora LoncU ▼. 4. Hooker. 
Flora Scot. P. 1. p. 34. 

PHALAtif aremarto. Smith. FL Brit p. 03. Alton Hort. Kew. ed. 3. v. 
1. p. 138: 



IvOOT annual, fibrous : Stalks from three to six inches 
long, simple, upright, often somewhat bent at the joints, 
smooth and leafy: Leaves about an inch long, acute, 
linear, the margin only rough: Sheaths long, inflated, 
quite smooth: Stipules linear, obtuse, slightly projecting: 
Panicle spiked, compact, oblong, oval, attenuated at the 
base. Flora Land. 

This diminutive Grass is found, in the spring, among sand, 
on fhe seacoast, but totally disappears on the approach of 
summer ; from the smallness of its size, and the particular 
situation it affects, it does not merit the notice of the Agri- 
culturist. 

The seeds are large, and are eagerly sought for by small 
birds. It flowers the end of April or beginning of May, and 
ripens its seed early in June. 

Tab. 12. 



* 




.ii_^/f SrtMliM^Maj 1 



ARIA PRii:cox. 

t 



GLAM| OUDBB, VATUEAL OEDBll, h OBUBBIC CHAAACTBB. 

See Tab. 9S. 



SFXCIF1C caABAOTBB. 

Asia frmfs. Learet fike brinlet, ibaattii migfilery io««rt in • ipikad 
pttucie^ av« twktedy ioMited below the middle^ uA loager than the 
eeKx. liiiB. Sp. PI. |>. 97. Flore Loud. ed. 1. SoiMi FL Brit, 
p. 87. AilOB Hort. Kev. ed. 9. ▼. L p. 151. Hooker FL Scot p.90. 



Root annaal^ fibrous : Stalks seyeral, from two to six 
or seven inches high, round, smooth, upright: Leaves 
near the root linear, rolled up and withered ; those on the 
■talk setaceous, the membrane or ligule large for the size 
of the lea^ long, .white, surrounding the stem, very con- 
spicuous in the joung plant : Sheath finely grooved, and 
swollen a little in the middle : Panicle closed together, 
resembling a spike : Spicule containing two flowers, each 
of which is furnished with a crooked awn. 

This diminutive species grows abundantly on dry heaths, 
walls, and sandy places ; it flowers in April and May, and 
ripens its seeds in June. 

Is too diminutive to be an object of attention to any but 
the Botanist, though it is said by some of the Continental 
Writers to acquire the height of fourteen inches, a size it 
rarely or ever attains in Great Britain. 

Tab. 44. 



ARIA CARYOPHYLLA. 

Silver Hair-Grass. 



CLASS, OROEE, NATURAL ORDER, dc OBNERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 38. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Aftu MryopAsfUo. LeaTei tetoceoni, panicle diTaricate, florets awned, the 
awn interled below the middle^ jointed, longer than the calix. Lin. 
Sp. PI.97. Curtis Flora Lond.ed. 2. ToLl. Smith Flora Brit. p. 88. 
Alton Hort. Kew. ed. 2. vol 1. p. 102. Houher Fl. Scot. p. 30. 



Root small, annual, fibrous : Stem upright, six to nine 
inches high, round, striated, leafy, with two or three 
joints : Leaves bristle shaped, short, rigid, membrane 
large, long, pointed, bifid; panicle spreading wide, foot 
stalks growing singly, long, branched, smooth. Ihra 
Lond. 

This elegant diminutive Grass grows in similar situations 
with the preceeding, but is not so abundantly met with. 
It produces its neat panicle in May and June, and, except 
during the flowering season, is very difficult to find. 

When cultivated it grows to a much larger size than our 
figure represents it, and will form tufts of a considerable 
size, but it is too small to merit the notice of the Agricul- 
turist. 

Tab. 45. 





lUbte-r^Atitr-iJar- 




GENBRIC CHARACTER. 
'mlrcil, two fluwered. Corolla l*o V4l(eil, aatherilttoua Acret 
SeeU free or oarernl »(li the Corel I*. 



BPECIPIC CHARACTER. 

Lcvt lanatiu. Fertile flavor, inferior, ■wnlcn; ienpeTfect Bowar, aothe- 

riferiuui, snd fumiihvil with n teanrved swD included in the CaliK. 

Soot Rbrgm, not creeping. Un. 8p. p). p. 1485. Curtii Flora 

Loud, cd, 1. Smitb Flora Brit. p. •». Hookw Fhlnt Scot, p, IS. 



rtOOT perennial, not creeping: Stalks from two to three 
feet high, round, and sometimes throwing out fibres at the 
lower joints: Leaves flat, covered with a downy pubes- 
cence, which give tbem a hoary appearance. Flora Lond. 

This species greatly resembles H. mollis, but the root 
will at all times point out the species : on the appearance 
of the flowering heads of the present plant, they are of a 
fine deep red colour on the side exposed to the sun ; but, 
as the flowers begin to expand, this colour disappears; and 
when the flowers are fully opened, they become whitish; 
at first they droop, but witen arrived at maturity they are 
upright. 

In light boggy ground, this Grass will often become so 
thick and rank as to overpower and destroy most other 
plants. Various opinions have been held with respect to 
the merits of this species; some of the continental writers 
holding it in high estimation, while by olliera it is con- 

Tab. 46. 




I 



sidered onljr as a troublesome weed, occupying tbe room of 
really valuable Grasses. 

Eight years ago, a piece of boggy ground of about six-^ 
teen acres, that was usually overflowed the greater part of 
the year, was efiectually drained for the purpose of bringing' 
it into cultivation, and to effectually overcome the natural 
dampness of the situation, nearly three acres were dug out 
to the depth of six feet, and the soil thus obtained wa» 
scattered over the surrounding land, leaving the excavated 
part for fish-ponds, the proprietor was advised to sow the 
whole of the new made ground with the seeds of this plant, 
which he did, and the produce the following spring was 
very great, though cut before the Grass had thrown up its 
flowering stems. The season was fine, and the hay got up 
in most excellent order ; but, to the no small mortification 
of the owner, neither his horses or cows would eat it, 
unless compelled by extreme hunger, and then it wa» 
evident it was with great dislike, so that the larger part 
was thrown into the cow-yard for the purpose of manure. 

In the beginning of the following August a fresh crop 
was fit for the scythe ; this was suffered to bloooi before the 
aftermath was cut ; the second crop was of greater weight 
than the former, and soon after it was off^ the ground a 
number of the cattle were turned in upon the land, but 
they would scarcely touch it ; and, had it not been for some 
grass, which was laid down in turf round the ponds, they 
would have been almost starved. 

Whether any improvement in the quality may be effected 
by a change of soil we cannot at present determine, but, 
to us, it appears one of the least promising to the Agricul- 
turist. 



HOLCUS MOLLIS 

Creeping Soft Grass. 



CLASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, It GENERIC CHARACTER, 

Se« Tab. 46. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 



HoLcvt «i«lftf; R«ot cfeipiag; joints woolly, a«a prGjiectaf beyond tbo 
CaJiz. Lin. Sp. pi. p. 1485. Cartis Flon Lood. ed.l. Soitli 
Fl. Rrit. p. 69. Alton Uort. Kew, ed 3.T. 5. p. 431. Hooker Fl. 
Soot. p. 28. 



Root perennial, strongly creeping : Leaves covered with 
a short pubescence : Stalks eighteen inches to two feet in 
height, the joints covered with a white woolly substance. 
Flora. Lond. 

The present greatly resembles the H. lanaiuSy but 
may be readily distinguished from it, by its creeping root 
and woolly joints ; it affects woody places, whilst the lanaiuM 

is generally found in meadows and pastures; this is also 
the smaller plant. 

It is one of the most unprofitable and injurions Grasses 
that can be introduced into meadows or pastures, at its 
roots are as strongly creeping as those of the Cpmmon 
Couch Grass, and its foliage is generally rejected by Cattle. 

Mr. Curtis remarks, that latterly he was induced to think 
better of this Grass, from the circumstance of its thriving 
in a dry sandy soil, and bearing the droughts of summer 

Tar. 47. 



better than most others. In soils that are of so barren a 
description as not to be able to support other Grasses, this 
maji perhaps, be introduced with advanta(|;e. 



It flowers in July and August, and ripens its seed, which 
is produced in considerable abundance, towards tlie end of 
the latter Month. 



HOLCUS AVENACEUS 

Oat'Uke Soft Grass. 



CLASS, ORDER| NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER, 

Set Tab. 46. 



Hoicos avenaceu$% Perfect floret luperior, scarcely awocd, mntherifrroiif 
floret with m very loog jointed a«ru, ruDt knotty. Smith Ft. Brit, 
p. 90. Alton llort. Kew. ed 2, ▼. A. p. 431. Hooker Fl. 
Scot. p. 28. 

Atiha blatzor. Lin. Sp. pi. p. 117. Curtis Florm I.ond. ed. 1. 



iCOOT perennial, fibrous, fibrev numerous, crooked and 
closely matted together: Stalks two, three, or even four 
feet high, having four or five purple joints, round, smooth, 
the base often growing out and formirig small bulbs : Leaves 
of the stalk six or seven inches to a foot in length, striated, 
smooth: Panicle long, upright, loose, shining; branches 
numerous, unequal, growing in some degree on one side r 
Spicules, containing two flowers, one perfect, the other only 
producing Anthers. Flora. Lond. 

From the general appearance of this Grass, it was for- 
merly considered as an Avena or Oat Grass, but having its 
flowers in pairs, the one perfect, and the other only anthe- 
Tiferous has occasioned its removal into the Genus Holcus. 
It is an abundant species, growing usually on banks, hedge 
rows, and on the confines of meadows, more frequently 
than in meadows themselves, in which it is occasionally met 

with in great profusion ; it is early, extremely productive, 
and produces a plentiful aftermath ;- against these good 
properties, we must place its late flowering, and its pro* 
pensity to become knotty or bulbous at the roots, fre« 
quently extending four to six inches up the stems. Not- 
withstanding these defects it is a valuable Grass, approach- 
Tab. 48 



ing in excellence the Meadow Fox-tail ; it bears the scytlie 
welly and readily throws up fresh stems when the first have 
beea cut down ; it grows rapidly after mowing, and is 
eagerly consumed by most kinds of Cattle ; it is naturally 
coarse, but if cut early, makes excellent hay. 

In certain soils the roots are constantly knotted, as re- 
presented in our figure, and in some parts of Kent and 
Surry, we have seen considerable breadths of arrable land 
greatly injured by it, and it is ot\en so troublesome in 
corn-fields, as to require to be eradicated after ploughing, 
like the Common Couch Grass. We have planted 
these knotted parts in good deep soil, when they 
have, after a time, entirely lost this appearance. The 
Farmer will do well to try this Grass, as it possesses nuni€<» 
rous good qualities, and bids fair to answer the purpose of 
the Cultivator, much better than others that have beea 
strongly recommended* 




J'ub.ty tr <Ht»r*/. 



/^»«mW^i.2^2 



MELICA UNIPLORA. 

Wood Mrlic^Orass. 



Class ahd Ordi^. TRIANDRIA DIOYNIA. 

natural order. 
Cloii. II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order L GRAMhVEiE. 



QBIIBRIC CHARACTER. 

t«Iijr of tvo vaWcty ncmbraiMmt, generally two flowered, wHb the rudiioeot 
of a third floret. CmMa of two valves, awnless. S§€d free, covered 
. with the cartilage*oiit oorolUu 

SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

UttiCAmnyUrm^ Paaiele bnmched, elightly droofiiiig; flowers ered, calix 
coBtiinhig only one perfect flower, Cartis Flora Lowl. ed. 3. 
T.S. Smith Fl. Brit. p. 91. Alton Hort. Kew. ed.3. v. I. p. 153. 
Hooker FL Scot, p. 31. 

Root perennial, fibrous : Stem a foot and a half or 
more In height : LieaFes of the stalk, four or five, long, 
-gradinrlly tapering to a fine point : Membrane very short, 
a small ovate leaf with a long point, opright and coloured, 
rises from the fore part of the mouth of the sheath s Panicle 
loose, lowermost stalks growing two together, the one 
shorter than the other, bearing three or four flowers, the 
uppermost growing singly. Flora Land. 

The singular tfnd elegantly coloured flowers readily dis- 
tinguish this fron all our native Grasses; it grows 
abundantly in most of the woods near London, particularly 
such as are moist and shady; as an elegant species, it 
merits a place in the garden of the Botanist, but like the 
following species, has no merits that claim the notice of the 
Agriculturist. 

Tab. ^9. 



MELICA NUTANS. 

Mountain Melic^Grass. 



CLAM^ OADBE, NATURAL ORDBR, a& GENERIC CHARACTER, 

See Tab. 49. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

MsLiCA ii«toNf. Panicle simple; flowers not fringed, growing from one side, 
drooping; calix two flowered. Lis. 8p« pK p. 06. CnrMt't FK 
J^nd. ed. 2. v. 2. Smith Fl. Brit, p. 93. Aitoo Hort; Kew. ed.^ 
y. 1. p. 153. Hooker Fl. Scot. p. 30. 



Root fibrous, somewhat creeping: Stalks r foot to 
eighteen inches high, simple, upright, leaQr, roogK 
striated, somewhat angular : Leaves at the bottom of the 
stalk short, scale like, increasing in length as they ascend, 
the upper ones long, narrow, pointed, and slightly rough : 
Panicle two or three inches long, bending down a little, 
with the flowers inclining one wny, simple of fwrtfy 
branched, peduncles capillary pressed to the steni, crool^ec), 
hairy when magnified, especially at the base of the flowers, 
where they are somewhat thickened. ^ Flora Lond. 

This elegant species is found in the more elevated part9 
of Great Britain, but is principally confined to the northern 
parts. From its elegance it merits a place in the gardena 
of the curious, and is easily cultivated and increased bjr 
parting and planting its roots in autumn ; but it has no 
pretensions to the notice of the cultivator. 

Tar. 60, 



4 • 



MELICA CCERULEA, 

Purple MeUc^Grois. 



CLASS, OBDBR, NATURAL ORDER, k, GENERIC CHARACTER, 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Panicle erect, coarctate; ipikekU erect» obloDg, cylindricaU 
MiLiCA cmruUm. Curtis Flora Loud* ed 1. Smith Flora Brit p. 93. AitOB 
Hort. Kew, ed. 2, ¥. 1, p. 153. Hooker Flora Scot. P.L p. 31. 



Root perennial, fibrous, thick, crooked, and villous: 
Stalk a foot or a foot and a half high, somewhat bulbous at 
the base, upright, having but one knot, and that near the 
base; above naked and smooth: Lieaves long, linear, of 
a blueish green colour, the lower ones flat, the upper ones 
somewhat rolled up, stiffish, hairy at the edges : Mem- 
brane wanting : Sheaths short and striated : Panicle three 
or four inches in length, branched ; the branches closing 
together so as to form a kind of spike. Flora Land. 

Though differing materially in structure as well as in 
general appearance from the two preceding species, this 
seems better classed with the Melic-Grasses than with any 
other genus, as in most of the spikelets the rudiment of 
a third floret may be found. 

It is a hard and late Grass, flowering from July to Sep- 
tember, and does not appear calculated for agricultural 
purposes. In some of the Scottish Isles it is manufactured 
into fishing nets, and in some parts of the kingdom the 
straws are made into brooms. 

Tab. 5i 



POA AQUATICA. 

WaUr MeadoW'Grati. 



Class and Order. TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

VATURAL ORDER. 

Cloii II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order I. ORAMINEiE. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

CftlhL of. two Talret. CoroUa two TaWed; ibe valTfli lab-OTate, toniewliai 
•Ante, awnless. Seed Ioom, covered with the Corolla. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

POA «fiMlie«. Panicle erect, much branched, fpikeleti of ib flowen, which 
have teven ribt. Cartb PL Lond. ed. S. ▼. S. Smith FJ. BriU 
p. 9^ AitoB Hort. Kew. ed« 3. y. 1. p. 168. Hooker PL Soot. 
P. I. p. 32. 



Root perennial, creeping : Stalks from three to six feet 
high, upright, leafy, the thickness of a coinroon Reed, 
round, smooth ; joints yellow green : Leaves from 
half an inch to an inch in breadth, smooth, very finely 
grooved, keeled ; the keel and edges rough ; base of the 
leaves, marked on each side with a yellowish triangular 
spot : Sheath smooth, striated : Membrane short and 
obtuse : Panicle large, from six inches to a foot in length, 
upright, and much branched. Flora Lond. 

The Water Meadow-Grass, is the largest of the Genus 
indigenous to this country, and is to be met with in the 
greatest abundance in almost every ditch and water course 
in the kingdom ; it is one of the largest and most useful of 
our Grasses, constituting the most valuable produce of the 
pastures in the fenny countries, particulary in such parts as 
have been partially drained, but are subject to be ooca- 

Tab. M. 



sionally flooded, yet constantly retain a moist bottom ; in 
such places, the produce of this grass is prodigious, and it 
being a favourite food with cattle, is of the utmost con- 
sequence to the Grazier and Dairy Farmer. 

Its rapid growth and powerfully creeping root, occasion 
it to become an extremely troublesome weed in streams 
atad pieces of ornamental water, and will, without pains 
be taken to prevent it, soon choke up eveti lai^ slow 
streams. 

It bears the scythe well, and we have known it cut 
three times in a season, as green food for milch cows : the 
roots that are buried deep in the mud are extremely sweet, 
white and tender, and are greedily devoured by swine. It 
Aowers late^ and the spikes afford a nidus to several species 
off moths and other insects. 



POA FLUITANS. 

Floating MeadoW'Grass. 



CLASS, OBDBB, NATURAL ORDER, fc OEITBRIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 54. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 



FoA JimUoMU Panicle nearly erecty slightly branched; Spikeleti linear, 
adpremd, iloreU obtnie, leven nerved, with ihort intermediate 
ones at the bate, root oree|>ing. Fl. Brit. v. 1. p. 05. Alton Hort. 
Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. p. 154. Hooker FL Scot. P. 1. p. 32. 

FasTOCA/iUlMif. Curtb Flora Lond. ed. 1. 



Root perennial, strongly creeping, throwing out nu« 
merous pale brown fibres, which strike deep into the mud : 
Stalk from one to three or more feet in length, according to 
its place of growth, creeping at the bottom, and throwing 
out young shoots, afterward becoming nearly erect, covered 
with the sheaths of the leaves, as far as the panicle ; sheaths 
flattened, two edged, striated : Leaves broad and smooth, 
those of the young shoots upright, keeled and short ; those 
of the stalk longer, flattish, weak and drooping, in the 
winter lying flat on the water: Panicle long, usually 
somewhat inclined, generally branched, though sometimes 
forming a kind of a spike, the spikelets mostly pressed close 
to the stalks, at others quite divergent ; spikelets containing 
from nine to twelve flowers, which are pressed to the stalks. 
Fhra Lond, 

This species possesses many of the most valuable proper- 
ties common to our best pasture grasses, but from its being 
entirely an aquatic, is rendered of niuch less value to the 

Tab. 55. 



Agriculturist than it would oiherwise be. Its foliage is sweet, 
fiucculent, and abundant, is greatly relished by cattle and 
Bwine, and could it be cultivated, would be a most valuable 
addition to our meadows and pastures, It generally affects 
still waters or gently running streams, and in such situations 
often grow** to the length of many feet, but when by accident 
it is removed into a field, or away from water, it com- 
pletely alters its appearance, becomes very diminutive, and 
soon ceases to exibt. 

On some parts of the Continent of Europe, the seeds are 
collected and used for the purpose of food, and are sold 
under the name of Manna Seeds. 

This grass is subject to a disease, called Ergot, which 
affects the seeds, and by which they become changed iu 
size and shape. Curtis in speaking of this circumstance 
says, ^^he found whole panicles, the seeds of which were 
affected in a singular manner; instead of being of their 
natural size and colour, they were enlarged to a very great 
degree; assumed a blackish colour externally, and were 
more or less incurvated. The surface of the seed was rough 
and chopped, they were light as to weight, and internally 
of a whiteish colour, insipid in their taste, but not dis- 
agreeable." 

In the fenny countries this and the preceding species form 
the principle part of the produce of their watery meadows, 
and constitute the most valuable part of their crops, but 
from its being so completely an aquatic, it does not admit 
of cultivation. 

Tab j5. 



POA DISTANS. 

Reflexed Meadow -Grass. 



CLA88, ORDBR, NATURAL ORDER, Jc GENERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 54. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

FoA 4i»tma, Paiiicte divaricate, branches at length deflexed ; Spikeleta 
linear, of about five obtuse flowers, which are obsoletely fire 
nenred. Smith Fl. Brit.v. ] p. 9G. Aiton Hort. Kew. ed. %. v. L 
p. 158. Hooker FU Scot. P. 1. p. S3, 

PoA Tttroftxa. Curtis Flora Lond. ed. I. 



IvOOT perennial, fibrous : Stalks several, from six X% 
eighteen inches in length, oblique, leafy, slightly elbowed 
below, round, and smooth: Leaves glaucous, smooth, 
pointed, radical ones, somewhat rolled up ; stalk-leaves 
flat: Membrane short, obtuse, somewhat truncated, 
rarely bifid ; sheaths smooth : Flowers growing in a 
panicle from four to six inches in length, spreading, 
branches unequal, ramified, somewhat crooked, finally 
much swolen at the base, and stretched out backwards ; the 
lowermost about five in number. Flora Lond. 

This species having no peculiar merits to recommend it 
to the notice of the cultivator, and as it possesses no noxious 
properties, it rarely claims his attention. It comes 
very near in appearance to the Annual Meadow Grass, 
but is taller and more slender, and the curious appearance of 
the flower stalks after the bloom is over, will readily detect 
the species. 

It flowers from June to September. 

Tab. 56. 



POA PROCUMBENS, 

Procumbent Sea^MeadovD'Orass. 



CLASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER, 

See Tab. 64. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Vok proenwthtfu. Panicle compact, lanceolate, one rowed, (rigid); tpikelett 
lanceolate, of four or fire flowers; tUlkt procumbent. Cuctii 
Flora Lond. ed. 1. Smith Flora Brit. p. 96. Alton Hort. Kew. 
•d. 3 T. 1. p. 154. Hooker Fl. Scot. p. 33. 



IvOOT perennial, fibrous: Stems many, from four to six 
inches or more in length, having two or three joints, for the 
most part procumbent, leafy, smooth, flattened towards the 
panicle : Leaves glaucous, short : Membrane short, sur- 
rounding the stalk, white, pointed : Sheaths glossy on the 
inside: Flowers in a panicle, two inches long, rigid. 
Flora Lond. 

This grass was first pointed out as a species by the late 
Mr. Curtis, who found it growing on St. Vincent's Rock, 
Clifton Wells, in the year I79S, since which time it has 
been found in numerous other situations bordering on the 
sea; it forms tolerably close turfs: though it produces 
abundance of seed which readily vegetate, it has no pro- 
perties that recommend it to the notice of the agriculturist. 

Tar. 57. 



POA RIG IDA. 

Hard Meadow-Grass, 



€LA8f, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 54. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

PoA vigida. Panicle lanceolate, disticbo-secund, (rigid) j spikeleU linear, 
acute, of about seven flowers, nerveless. Lin. Sp. p. 10 L 
Curtis Flora Lund. ed« 2. v. 2. Smith Flota Brit. p. 99. Aiton 
Horu Kew, ed. 2. v. I. p. 157. Hooker Flora Scot. p. 33. 



IvOOT annual, fibrous : Stalks numerous, from four io 
ten inches high, upright, bent at the bottom, smooth, with 
two joints : Leaves narrow, smooth, an inch and a half 
long, upright : Membrane short, obtuse and jagged at the 
top : Sheath smooth and finely grooved : Panicle slender, 
about an inch and a half long, rigid, the spicules in some 
degree growing one way, and containing seven or eight 
jSowers. Flora Lond. 

An exceedingly common species, growing abundantly on 
walls and barren places, is easily discovered by its harsh 
and rigid texture ; has no merits that require notice, as it 
is too small to be productive; we have noticed it being 
eaten by Hares and Rabbits, where abundance of other 
more succulent food was at hand : This grass retains its 
verdure in very elevated barren spots, during the heats of 
summer, when almost all other plants in the same situations 
are burnt up. 

Tab.58. 
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If S.&'attrftritlmmJ^ra Lists. 



FOA ANNUA. 

Amnual JUeadaw-Orass. 



ChAM, OHUEMy NATURAL OEDBE, Jc GEN£EIC CHARACTER^ 

Se« Tab. 64. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTEft. 



Panicle diwkalad» ipikeUts OTate, about fife flowered, rather dittaot, Ave 

nerved ; fUlki oonpreued. 
PoiA mmmm. Curtk Flora Lond. ed. 3. v. 3. Smith FkiraBrit p. lOfi. Akoo 

Hott. K«w. i^S. ▼. I. p. IM. Hookmr Flora Seot. P.'l. >95. 



Root Ronual and very fibrous; fibres spreading just 
beneath the surface of the ground : Stalks numerous, some- 
what procumbent, or when growing among other, plants 
nearly upright, and firom six to nine inches high : Sheaths 
flat, two edged, and smooth : Membrane small, obtiise : 
Leaves very numerous, forming thick tufts, short, keieled, 
smooth, frequently wrinkled transversely : Panicle of a 
triangtilar shape, and flattish, the flowers growing mostly 
to one side, flora Lond. 

The present is, perhaps, the most common species of 
plant found in this country, being to be met with in almost 
every soil and situation, producing its flowers throughout the 
year, and being one of the first plants that make their ap- 
pearance in walks, pavements, and on any soil that may 
have been recently disturbed. 

Its foliage is -tender, sweet, and grateful to cattle, but as 
it is an annual, does not attain any great size, and is liable 
to be killed by severe frost ; it is not likely to be of any 
material service to the agriculturist, though it has been by 

Tab. 67. 



some writers much extolled ; its diminutive size rendering it 
useless as a pasture grass, and its duration being annual, 
renders it unfit for grass plats, for which it has been much 
recommended. The objeetjon of its being an annual, is 
somewhat weakened, by the circumstance of its continually 
throwing up fresh spikes, so that it may generally be found 
with young shoots and ripe seeds at the same time, and its 
seeds which are abundantly produced vegetate quickly, so 
that ere the parent plant decays, an abundant progeny are 
ready to occupy its place. 

Whether from those favourable circumstances it may be 
worth cultivating remains to be proved, but we are not by 
any means sanguine of the benefits to result therefrom : we 
would suggest, that if, for experiment sake, it be tried, the 
best plan would be, to take up some tufts during wet 
weather,^ and divide them into as many parts as they can lue 
separated into, each having a few fibres ; these should be 
planted in shallow trenches, and the earth carefully pressed 
around the roots, and with this treatment they will become 
well established in the course often days or a fortnight.' 



V 



1 



FESTUCA GIGANTEA. 

Gigantic Fennw^Grasi, 



CLA^S, ORDER, NATORA L ORDER, Ji GENERIC CHARACTBR. 

Sec Tab. 78. 



8PRriF1C CHARACTER. 

PaDicle brancbefl, drooping towards onv. tide ; Spiklets compraMtd, laaceolatey 
flowers thorlfr tban the awn, kf.iTC* linear, lanceolate. 

FtflTVCA giganiea. Smith Ft Brit p. 120. Aiton Hort. Kew. ed. !2. ▼. I. 
p. 164. Hooker Fl. Scot P. I. p. 99. Flora Lond. ad. 2. t. S. 

BiOMoa giganteui. Curtii Flora Lond. ed. I. 



Hoot perennial, fibrous : Stalks from three to six feet 
in beightb, uprig^ht, round, smooth, jointed, the joints 
purple : Leaves half an inch broad, of a bright green 
colour, smooth, shining underneath, furnished at the base 
with two pale purplcish brown appendages, which embrace 
the stalk : Sheath, below a little rough to the touch, but 
not hairy, above smooth: Membrane short: Panicle 
large, a foot or more long, loose, branches niostlj in paira^ 
inclining one way, drooping and ronghish : Spikelets 
lanceolate, containing about five flowers, half an inch or 
more in length, for the most part green, smooth, and 
bearded; beards white, a little longer than the spicules, 
crooked and rough. Flora Lond. 

This Grass bears frequently a strong resemblance to 
Sromus axpeVj with which it is often found growing, and 
will sometimes attain equal heighth with that species; but 
is at all times easily distinguished by the appendages at 
the base of the leaves in B. asper^ as well as the ex- 
ijeediog hairiness of the sheaths of that species. 

This Grass affects rather moist situations, as hedge rows 
which bank a ditch, or such like places ; is but rarely eaten 
Igr cattle, and though a large and productive kind, seems 
tbo coarse for agricultural purposes. 

It flowers from July till September. 

Tab. 87. 
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FESTUCA LOLIACEA. 

Spiked Feseme^Grass. 



CLASff, ORDER, RATURAL ORDER, at GBR ERIC CHAR ACTER^ 

8m Tai. 78, 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Paaide spiked, two roved, tomevhat nodding; Spikelett diitant, KDear, 
many flowered^ florets cylindrical, nerveless, and aimless* 

FsSTucA loiiacea, Curtis Flora Lond. ed. I. Smith Fl. Brit. p. 132. Aitoa 
UorU Kew, ed 3. ▼. 1. p. 165. Hooker Fl. 8cot. P. L p. 40. 



KOOT perennial, fibrous : Stalkfi upright, round, jointed, 
SDiooth, leafy : Leaves linear, tapering to a point, smooth, 
flat, striated : Sheaths long, striated, smooth : Mem- 
brane very short, surrounding the Ktaik : Spike long, 
rather drooping, the flowrets in two rows, many flowered, 
usually in a simple spike, sometimes branched, and some- 
times with the florets flattened, broad, and so much re* 
sembling those of LoUum perenne^ as to be readily mis- 
tRken for that Grass. Flora Lond. 

This species comes so near to the Common Raj Grass, in 
root, stalks, leaves, and habit, as often scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from it ; generally, it is a taller grass, and pro- 
duces a much greater quantity of herbage; it prefers a 
rather moist bottom, and when cut early produces a 
valuable crop; but if suffered to remain growing until the 
whole bulk of the Meadow Grasses flower, it becomes 
rather harsh and stalky ; with the exceptions, it appears 
equal in goodness to many of our best Grasses, and is well 
worth the attention of the Agriculturist. 

Tab. 89. 



It grows plentifully in moist meadows near London, and 
is readily propagated by parting its roots: This cir« 
cnmstance requires to be particularly noticed, as it very 
rarely produces fertile seed, which is also the case with. 
JP. elaiior; on this account it has been considered by some 
Botanists as a hybrid production between jP, praiensis 
and Lolium perenncj from both of which Grasses it is cer« 
tainly distinct, though often nearly approaching the one 
or ^ other in habit. 



FESTUCA PRATENSIS. 

MemStm Feseue-Grass. 

I 

CLASS, ORDBR, NATURAL ORDflR, & GENERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 78* 



I.' 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 



Pukle ipreading, branched; Spikelets linear, many flowered, floret oyliiH 

dricali awnless, leaves linear. 
Festvca pratentiM. Curt^i Fl. Lend. ed. 1. Smith Fl. Brit. p. 123. Alton 

Hort. Kev. ed. 2. v. I. p. 165. Hooker FL ScoL P. 1. p. 40. 



Root perennial, fibrous: Stalks many, upright, from 
eighteen inches to two feet high, round, smooth, leafy : 
Leaves linear, spreading, pointed, striated ; those on the 
upper part of the stalk rough on the back : Sheaths striated^ 
smooth : Membrane short, surrounding the stalk : Panicle 
nearly upright, branched, spreading: Spikelets usually in 
pairs, of unequal length, mostly inclining to one side when 
in flower, and the fluwers grow one way : Spicules flat, 
linear, and obtuse. Flora JLotid. 

Of the three species of Festuca contained in the present 
number this is the most valuable, inasmuch as it thrives 
better in meadows than either of the others, and though 
smaller, is upon the whole more productive, from the cir- 
cumstance of its throwing up a greater number of radical 
leaves, which form what is generally known among Farmers 
by the appellation of bottom. Its foliage is juicy, sweet, 
and abundant, and in rather moist situations it will bear 
the scythe more than twice in the season ; as a pasture grass 
it is equally valuable, as it is eagerly devoured by Cattle, 
HorsQS and Sheep. When growing, as it frequently 

Tab. 90. 



does, in large patcheii, without any direct attention to its 
cultivation, if the soil be moderately moist and rich, it 
will attain to almost twice its usual size : excepting in sise 
it is less subject to vary than many of it» more nearly allied 
species. 

With respect to soil and situation, it grows readily in 
watery places, such as osier grounds, likewise on dry 
sandy places, and does not appear to be affected by a 
change of soil, otherwise than as above noticed. 

Its time of flowering is rather late, rarely before the 
second week in June, and if the weather prove favourable, 
it ripens its seed at the end of the same month ; the quan* 
tity of seed produced is considerable, and is generally 
fertile, whereas, that produced by F. loliacea^ and /*• elaiiar 
is usually imperfect. 

As mentioned of the Meadow Fox-Tail-Grass, the pro- 
per season for sowing or laying down this Grass is, im- 
mediately after the first rain that falls in the month of 
September. 



FESTUCA ELATIOR. 

Tall Fticue^Orois. 



CLASS, OttDER, NATURAL ORDBR, k, OBKBRIC CHARACTBR, 

Sec Tab. 78. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Pankle ipreadkift very nncb bnuicbed; Spikeleto ovata^ lancciolatfy nMmjr; 

Leaves linear, laaoeolale. 
PinrvcA fialier. Cmtif flora Load. ed. 8. n S. Smith Fl. Brit, p.' \%%. 

himu Hoff. K«w. edl% ▼. L p. ISA. Hooker FL Scot P« L ^ 4f^ 

Root perennial, fibroos, di^tly creeping : Sttlks two 
to three feet bigh, or more, according to the richness of the 
soil, upright, round, smooth, jointed, mostly purple at 
the base : Leaves towards the root from a foot to eighteen 
inches long, and from one quarter to half an inch broad, 
tapering to a point above, and on the edges roughish, 
striated, on the under side keeled, a little glossy, em- 
bracing the stalls; the very base of a yellowish green 
colour : Membrane short, truncated : Lieaves of the stalk 
shorter : Sheaths striated and smooth : Panicle six indifsi 
to a foot in length, at first mostly drooping, becoMSing^ 
afterwards nearly upright : Branches generally grovivg 
in pairs, unequal, for the most part sub-divided into 
smaller ones, tumid at the base; flower stalks angular^ 
crooked, roughish, and glossy. Flora LandL 

A hardy, perennial, and very productive Grass, seme- 
times nearly equaling Bromus asper^ or Fesiuca giganUa^ 
in size; it usually affects moist meadows, the banks of 
streams, osier grounds, and such like situations; but in 
drier stations its size is by no means so considerable, 
though under any circumstances it must be considered « 

Tab. 91. 



large grasSi and is ote g^ those to which the attention of 
the Agriculturist would be well employed, as it possesses 
numerous valuable properties : it grows readily by dividing 
its root, and if cut early, we have no doubt would make 
good hay, as its foliage is juicy ; but if suffered (as is top 
common with iParmers,) to throw up its flower stalks, the 
root leayes become dry, and the produce is coarse, harsh, 
.and of but little value. 

7he practice of permitting the whole crop to be de- 
(teriqrated merely because some particular kinds have not 
.tlirq.irp .up the stems, is so absurd, that upon the common 
ptinciple of interest we feel at loss to account Sx its con- 
tipuance, .otherwise than it has been the practice for ages 
past; and Farmers are not easily induced to alter their 
pld. methods, x>r to adept new ones, in their agricultural 
/Operations. 

ilt flowers in . J^ine and July. 



BROMUS MOLLIS. 

Sofi Brome Grass. 



l^LASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER. 

Sec Tab. 9*i. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

BiiOMUS Bio//t5* Panicle erect, cluse; spikelets ovAte, subcompound ^ florets 
imbricated, depressed, pubescent; awn straight, tbe lengtb of the 
glume; leaves very soft and pubescent. Lin. Sp. pL p. 112. FK 
Lood. ed. 2. v. 2. Smith Fl. Brit. v. 1. p. 1*27. Aitoti HortKew. 
ed 2. v. 1. p. 166. Hooker Fl. Scut. P. I. p. 41. 



Root annual t>r biennial, small, fibrous : Stalk one to 
three feet high, upright ; joints swolen : Leaves and 
sheaths covered with a close, soft pubescence : Panicle 
nearly upright, either close or spreading. Flora Lond. 

In many rich meadows this species frequently forms a 
large portion of the produce, particularly in the environs of 
London, and is subject to great variety, in its appearance, 
according to the soil and situation in which it grows. 
Were such fields as abound with it, and itS/ produce 
large, cut at the time the spikes of this grass make their ap- 
pearance, it would tend greatly to the' encrease of the crop; 
but the more common practice is to wait until it is in 
flower, at which time its herbage becomes dry, and nearly 
the whole is lost to the Farmer. 

A Correspondent writes, " He has cultivated this plant 
for two seasons, and finds it to be perennial," should this 
be the case, it certainly would greatly inhance its value 
particularly for meadow grass. As pasturage it is not 
relished by cattle, and the plants are generally left 

Tab. 94. 



untouched, but was the seed collected and a breadth of it 
sown and cut for green food as soon as the car makes its ap« 
pearance, it might be found equally nutritious with Rye, in 
the place of which it might be substituted. 

The seed of this plant is large and readily collected, 
We have met with some uncommonly fine specimens this 
year, whose produce of seed was more than that of Oats in 
general, and we are disposed to think very favourably of it, 
particularly for the purpose of green feed* Should our 
Correspondent prove correct in respect to the duration of 
this Grass, it will then become a question, whether it 
should be used as hay, or for immediate food. We have 
received from him seme of his plants two years old, also 
seed which are now in a thriving state ; so far as we have 
noticed, it thrives well after mowing, and will sometimes, 
though rs^rely, throw up fresh flowering stems. 



BROMUS ASPER. 

Hairy Wood Brome^Grass. 



CLASS, OEDBR, NATUBAL ORDER, & GENERIC CUARACTBR. 

See Tab. 93. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Panicle bnmcliedy drooping ; Spikelets linear, lanceolate, compreHed ; Florets 
distant, tub-cylindrical, hairy, longer than the itraight awn ; Ltavet 
uniform, the lower ones hairy* 

BsoMOt oj^rer. Flora Lond. ed. 2. v. 3. Smith Fl. Brit. p. 133. Alton 
Hort. Kew. ed. 3. v. 1. p. 167. Hooker FU Soot. Ft. L p^ 43. 

BaoMUf hinutuf Cartii Flora Lond. ed. 1. 



KOOT annaal or biennial, fibrous: Stalks from three 
to six feet high or more, upright, consisting generally of 
three joints, solid and finely groved t Lieaves a foot long, 
and half an inch broad, beset with hairs principally on the 
edges and midrib : Sheaths striated, covered with numerous 
long hairs, which are somewhat rigid and bent backwards ; 
Panicle a foot long, spreading, the branches growing two 
or three together, hanging down, rough, and often 
crooked. Flora Lond. 

This is the largest and tallest of our native Grasses, of 
very elegant growth, but far too coarse for agricultural 
purposes. It is usually found in hedge rows, or the borders 
of woods, and from its extreme hairiness is easily detected ; 
often when growing among rank herbage, or among bushes, 
it will attain the heightb of eight or nine feet. 

Cattle generally reject it. Flowers in July and August. 
Tab. 101. 



large grasti and is ote g^ those to which the attention of 
the Agricultarist would be well employed, as it possesses 
numerous valuable properties : it grows readily by dividing 
its root, and if cut early, we have no doubt would make 
good hay, as its foliage is juicy ; but if suffered (as is top 
common with Farmers,) to throw up its flower stalks, the 
root leayes become dry, and the produce is coarse, l)Arsh, 
,and of but little value. 

7he practice of permitting the whole crop to be de- 
(teriqrated merely because some particular kinds have not 
.tlirpirp up the stems^ is so absurd, that upon the common 
ptinciple of interest we feel at loss to account Smt its con- 
tipuance, ^otherwise than it has been the practice for ages 
past; and Farmers are not easily induced to alter their 
p)d methods, x>r to adept new ones, in their agricultural 
/Operations. 

ilt flowers in. J^ine and .fuly. 




.iy ^(fpAiv ArUam^^.^ 



BROMUS DIANDRUS, 

Vprigki Ammal Brome^Orass. 



CLASS, OBDER, NATUBAL OBDEB, 3c GENUINE CHABACTEB. 

See Ta9. 92. 



SPECIFIC CHABACTEB. 

B ton OS diandrut, Panid* erect, spreading:, rarely branched ; spiket many 
flowered ; florett lanceolate, nerred, furroired, diandroni. Curtis 
Flora Lond. ed. 2. v. I. Suiith Fl. Brit. p. 135. Alton Hort. 
Kew, ed. 2. y. 1. p. 169. Hooker Fl. Scot. p. 43. 



Root small, fibrous, annual : Steins a foot to a foot and 
a half high, upright, strait, round, smooth, leafy, with 
three or four joints : Leaves at first slightly pubesceot) 
afterwards quite smooth : Panicle but rarely branched : 
Flowers rough, awns strait, the length of the spikelet. 
This species has much the habit of B. SieriUiSj but is 
readily distinguished from it, by its upright spike, and 
its flowers being only furnished with two anthers; it is 
common in many parts of (Breat Britain, growing in similar 
situation with the preceding species, and also on walls and 
rocks, in the latter situations it is exceedingly dwarf, and 
if much exposed the awns assume a bright pink hue, and 
the whole plant is apt to become red. Flora Lond. 

When cultivated it is inclined to form thick close turfs, 
its foliage is sweet and succulent, and is readily eaten by 
cattle ; it will bear the scythe, and after naowiiig is often 
disposed to throw up fresh flower stems. It generally 
flowers in May and June, and ripens its seed in July, and 
was it a perennial grass, it would be a valuable addition io 
our stock of what are termed artificial grasses. 

Tab. 102. 



We are Rtrongly prejudiced in its favor, and should it 
ever come into practice to sow our pastures or meadows 
annually, this would be one of the best grasses for the pur- 
pose ; if sown previous to the autumnal rains, it yields an 
early crop of valuable herbage, of which most kinds of 
cattle seem partial. In fields that have been for some years 
occupied by Rye Grass, and the plants are becoming thin, 
the seed of this grass thinly broadcast, in the autumn will 
add greatly to the spring crop. When cultivated in gar- 
dens it is strongly disposed to become a weed. 



AVENA FLAVESCENS. 

Yellow Oai Grass. 



CLA8t| OBDSBi NATURAL ORDER, k, OBHBRIC CHARACTBB. 

8m Tab. 107. 



• PECIFIC CIIARACIER, 



At<ii4 Jlwneentn Panicle much braodied, loote ; Spikeleti of about ibrae 
flowers, irhich are longer than the unequal vajf et of the calixy 
root creeping. Linn. Sp. pi. p. 117. Curtis Fl. Lond. ed. 1, 
Smith Fl. Brit p. 143. Aiton Hort. Kew. od. 3. t. 1. p, 17^ 
looker Fl. Scott P> 44. 



ICOOT perennial) creeping; Stalks one to two feet highi 
upright, round, jointed, and covered with numerous short 
hairs: Leaves flat, and with the sheaths covered wtth fine 
bairs: Panicle three or four inches in length. During the 
expansion of the flowers the panicle is. spread as wide as 
possible, of ^ yellow green colour and upright, after the 
(lowering is over, closing together with the spicules mostly 
inclined one way, and bepomipg of a shining yellow browp 
colour. Jtlora Ltond. 

The colour of this Grass is so conspicuous as readily to 
point it out: it affects dry soils, and is often found iq ele^ 
vated situations; it is the least of this fiimily that fire 
indigenous to this country ; being tolerably productive and 
rather early, it seems likely to make good sheep pasture, is 
sometimes met with in meadows in considerable abundance, 
and being a perennial Grass must be considered as rather 
a valuable addition, both as quality aad quantity to the 
crop. 

Tab. 110. 



It flowers ifi June and July, and ripens its seed in August, 
grows readily from dividing its roots; it is found on hedge 
banks in pastures and meadows, particularly such as are 
elevated, and is abundant on many of our Downs or Sheep 
Walks. 



ARUNDO PHRAGMITES: 

Common Reed. 
Class aud Order. TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Glass I. MONOCOTYLEDONS. Order I. GRAMINE^. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

Calix of two valret. Corollft surrouBded with tilky hain< Seed oo?crc«l 
with the CorrolU. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Arqudo Pikrajriiulfff. Calicine glume five flowered; flowers longer than the 
calix; panicle loose, Lin. Sp. pi p. 120. Smith Fl. Brit p. 144^ 
Aiton Eiort. Kew. ed. 2. t. 1. p. Hooker FL Scot p. 1. p. 27. 

ItoOT perennial, creeping: Stalks annual, upright, 
round, jointed,, leafy, smooth, six feet or more in height : 
Leaves long, smooth, tapering to a point, and generaUy 
inclining one way, beneath glaucous: Panicle large, 
drooping, spreading, and very much branched. The 
foliage is often found variegated like the common Ribbon 
Grass* 

From the circumstance of this species being in con- 
siderable request for a variety of economical purposes, it 
is better known than most other Grasses. 

But few plants are more widely diffused than the 
Common Reed, being found in almost every part of 
Europe, and the temperate parts of Asia and America. 
Being almost entirely an aquatic, it cannot be cultivated 
except in low swamps, or on the borders of large rivers^, 
where the ground is always moist, and occasionally 
overflowed. Land of this description may be rendered- 

Tab. 114. 



yery productive bj being planted' with the Reed ; for 
which purpose pieces of the root may be placed in the 
ground, in rows, at a foot to eighteen inches apart; 
choosing a wet season for forming the plantation; they 
grow rapidly, and very soon get such complete possession, 
of the soil as almost entirely to exclude every other plant. 

Reeds are cut at the end of autumn, and are often left out 
in heaps, or stacks, all the winter without shelter, and in 
the following spring are clieared from the withered leaves and 
the flowers, for sate; but the Reeds would be rendered 
more durable, and they would require less trouble in 
clearing, was this done as soon as the stems are thoroughlj 
dry, and they would be more valuable for being sheltered 
from the weather, either by being stacked and thatched, or 
any other shelter ; as when exposed to long continuance 
of wet, without any opportunity for the water to run off, 
they soon begin to perish. For thatching. Reeds ace 
much more durable than straw; they form excellent 
screens for gardisns, and are in great request with brick- 
makers, throughout the country. The young shoots, if 
cut off from the root where not exposed to the light, 
make an excellent pickle, and may be preserved with 
cauliflower, or green pickle. 

A very considerable variety of insects resort to this, 
plant, either for fbod, or shelter ; and the seed is often 
entirely consumed while in the husk ; and in most of the 
heads whilst in blossom, may be fbund the larva of some of 
the smaller kinds of moths and flies.. 




itOOT perennial, somewhat creeping, fibrous : Stems from 
one to two feet high, erect, smooth, lealy : Leaves from 
three to nix inches long, pointed ; Sheath long, compressed, 
smooth : Ligule short, projecting a little beyond the base 
of the leaves, obtuse, membranaceous i Spike mostly erect, 
compressed, simple : Spikclets previous to the expansion of 
the flowers pressed close to the stem, alternate, sessile. 
The whole plant frequently assumes the appearance of 
wheat, and is subject to considerable variation in the form 
of the spikelets ; in some the florets grow all together at the 
extremity ; in others, branched, and many flowered, in 
others with three flowers only ; these varieties are not con- 
stant, but are occasioned by the greater or lesser luxuriance 
of soil. Flora Lond. 

Ray or Rye Grass is of very general occurrence in mea- 
dows, pastures, cultivated grounds by road-sides, and is 
not confined to any soil or situation. It has been long cul- 
tivated, and has the merit of being the first Grass, of which 
the seeds were collected for the purpose of agricultural 

Tab. 115. 



L 




pxpcrinienl : it iippears to haie liepn cultivated in (his 
country previniislv lo the year 1.077, and it is cuiiy of late 
years any others of our natural Grasses hare been tried as 
eulMttitulL'H in forminf^ and improving artificial pastures. 

This Grass grows readily on an^ soil, and requires but 
little previous preparation, and is certainly one of the 
hardiest of our cultivated Grasses; it comes to perfection 
emrly in the spring, particularly so in dry and poor soils, 
but to have its full value known it requires to be fed olT 
early and frequently, so as to keep down the flowering 
stems, for so soon as these make their appearance, the plant 
ih rejected by cattle : the same must also be observed were 
this Grass is intended for hay, as if the flower stalks are 
suffered to attain their full height, the herbage or bottom, 
as it is termed, loses its colour, and becomes dry, and cattle 
of all kinds show a considerable dislike to it ; but if cut 
early it will afford good feeding very shortly afterwards, 
and will continue in heart, in rich moist meadows, for several 
seasons. 

The general complaint urged against it of its producing 
little more than stalks or bents, will be only found to apply 
when the plant grows in high or dry situations, or after it 
has been in possession of the ground for a series of years ; 
in rich meadows its foliage is more abundant, and it i» 
the general opinion of agriculturalists that it is highly ac- 
ceptable and nutritious to cattle. For a permanent mea- 
dow, we consider this plant as very inferior to many others, 
for the reasons above stated; but in fields that are laid 
down for only three or four years, this may answer very 
well, but as the roots become matted the produce decreases^ 
till at lust the crop is next to nothing. 

I received the following practical remarks on the com- 
parative merits of this Grass from Mr. George Sinclair, of 
Wobwrn. " There is considerable diversity of opinion 
prevailing respecting the merits and comparative value of 
Rye-Grass. It produces abundance of seed, which is easily 
collected, and vegetates on most kinds of soil, under 




rircumslanccs of different maiiagenient : it soon arrives at 
perfection from seed, and produces, in its first years of 
growtli, a good supply of early herbage, which is much 
liked by cattle. Tiicse merits have, doubtless, upheld it 
till the present day in practice, and it will probably, for 
some time, continue a favorite Grass with many farmers. 
The laller-muth of Hye-Graes is very inconsiderable, and 
the plant impoverishes the soil in a high degree, if the 
culms, which are invariably left untouched by cattle, are 
not cut before the seed advances towards perfection ; if this 
is neglected, the field, alter Midsummer, exhibits only a 
brown surface of withered straws. 

On comparing the nutritive properties of this Grass with 
those of the Cock's- foot-Grass, they are found inferior to 
the latter in proportion of five to eighteen ; and also inferior 
to the Meadow Fox -tail-Grass in the proportion of five to 
twelve ; and inferior to the Meadow Fescue-Grass in the 
proportion of five to eeventaen. In the comparisons from 
which the above proportions arose, it was necessary to omit 
the seed crops for the truth of comparison : But the seed of 
the Meadow Fox-tail (Jlopecurus pralensis) being often 
defective, and the plants of the Meadow Fescue (Fesiuca 
pratensis) not arriving at perfection so soon as those of 
Loliutn, their superiority over Rye-Grass is somewhat 
lessened, with respect to their value as alternate husbandry 
Grasses. For permanent pasture, however, the above pro- 
portional values will be found correct, as Rye-Grass is but 
a short-lived plant, seldom continuing more than six years 
in possession of the soil ; but is continued by its property of 
ripening an abundance of seed, which is but little molested 
by birds ; this being suffered to fall, vegetates among the 
root leaves of the permanent pasture Grasses. 

" One peck of Rye-Grass seed, with fourteen pounds of 
red or white clover per Acre, is generally considered suf- 
ficient for sowing artificial pastures." 

After a long course of experience, this Grass has fallen 
in general estimation, in most parts of England, and seems 



likely, in a few ^eAI*s, to be quite olit of use, gtill We sliotild 
strongly press it upon the agriculturist to try if an improve^ 
nient may not be effected, by raising plants expressly culti^ 
vated for seed on\yy on good rich soil, With rather a moist 
1l>ottoiD)*as We have repeatedly found that a change of see^ 
raised in this manner has been attended with considerable 
advantage, and likewise to try the effects of sowing poor 
ioils with seed raised on rich soils, ahd vice versa* 



HORDEUM MURINUM. 

Wall or Mouse Barlry-Orast. 



Class and Order. TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

I 

Cloiil. MONOCOTYLKDONS, Order I. GRAMINEiE. 



GENERIC CHARACTER. 

Calis two-va1?ed, valves lateral, one flowered, growing three together; the 
lateral one with Anthers or Pistil, intermediate ones perftcU Corolla two- 
▼alvedy awoed. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

HoKoiUM murinum, Calicine vaWes of the intermediate floret, linear, lanceo- 
late, ciliated ; those of the lateral florets setaceous, scabrous. Lin. 
Sp. PI. p. 126. Curtis Flora Lond. ed. 2. ▼. 1. Smith Fl. Brit, 
p. 153. Aiton Hort Kew, ed. 2. ▼. 1. p. 179. Hooker FK Scot* 
p. 46. 



Root annual, fibrous : Stalks numerous, a foot to eigh- 
teen inches high, crooked as if broken at the base, after- 
wards becoming upright, leafy; joints large and paler 
coloured than the stalks : Leaves four to six inches long, 
covered with a sofl down, furnished at the base with two 
email, white, pointed appendages, which embrace the stalk : 
Membrane short and blunt : Spikes four or five inches 
long, of a pale green colour, flat, resembling those of com- 
mon barley. Flora Lond. 

This Grass, when eaten by cattle, often occasions sore 
mouths, from the awns sticking into their gums, and being 
of a brittle texture they readily break, and cause violent 
inflammations: cattle are not fond of it; but, as it fre- 
quently grows by road-sides, it is greedily seized by horses, 
and the awns being very sharp will often make the mouth 
bleed. Being rarely, if ever, found in meadows or pastures, 

Tab. 125. 



it coittequently, but seldom, occurs in hay ; was it otherwise 
it would be of considerable importance to the Farmer to 
extirpate it. 

On walls, on the edges of foot-paths, and on the borders 
of fields, it is extremely common, flowering and seeding 
during the most part of the Summer : the seed is sometimes 
much injured by a small kind of beetle, which devours the 
embryo. 



HORDEUM PRATENSE. 

Meadow BarUy-Grass. 



CLASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER. 

See Tab. 125. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

HaiDBUM frmienu, Cmlicine Talvet all leUceous mod rougb. Smith Tl. Brit. 
p. 156. Aiten Hort. Kew. ed. 2. vol. I. p. 179. Hooker Fl. 
Scot. p. 46. 



JROOT perennial, Bbrous; in dry situations sometimes 
becoming; bulbous: Stalks from one to two feet high, 
upright, slender, leafy, smooth, round, slightly striated: 
Leaves spreading, linear, acute, roughish : Sheath some- 
what swoUen, striated, smooth : Membrane small : Spike 
smaller and not so close as in the Wall Barley-Grass. 

In some meadows this species abounds, and forms a large 
part of the crop : it is a taller and more delicate grass than 
the preceding ; but, as it is neither so early or productive as 
many other Grasses, and the bristles or awns are equally 
rough when dry with the foregoing, it should be introduced 
with caution, particularly in meadows that are intended for 
hay. 

It flowers in July, and its heads are not likely to be in- 
jurious in the young state, being frequently eaten by cattle 
without any ill effects. 

Tab. 126. 



HORDEUM MARITIMUM. 

Sea Barley or SquirreUiaiUOra$i. 



CLASS, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, & GENERIC CHARACTER, 

See Tab. 125. 



SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

BoRDKOM maritimnm Calicine valves slightly rough, the interior one of the 
lateral florets semi-lanceolate, the others setaceous. Smith Flora 
Bri^ p. 156. Aiton Hort. Kew. ed.2, v. 1. p. 179. Flora Lond* 
T. 4. Hooker Flora Scot, p, 46^ 



tC/OOT annual, small, fibrous : Stalks four to eight inches 
high, crooked at the base, slender, jointed and leafy : Leaves 
small, narrow, waved, glaucous green, the margin rough- 
ish : Sheaths long, cylindrical ; the upper ones long, and 
somewhat inflated : Spike an inch and a half long, slender, 
fiattish, of a pale green colour. Flora Lond. 

There is a strong resemblance in the three species of Hor- 
deum we have here figured, and which are the whole of the 
genus found in Great Britain; the present species is smallef 
than either of the others, but where the Murinum grows on 
a wall, or is starved, it is hardly to be distinguished firom this 
without the use of a magnifying glass. 

Infields, banks, the sides of ditches, and on sands near the 
sea, this grass is often met with in great abundance, and not 
unfrequently is found among hay, a circumstance that can- 
not be too carefully guarded against, a6 the awns of this, 
though small, are rougher than either of the other kinds. 
As it is an annual plant, it is worth the Farmers pains to 
extirpate it from his land ; which may be done by cutting 
off the flowers before the seed is ripe, which is not till the 
end of July or August, these should be collected and burnt. 

Tab. 127. 



TRITICUM REPEN& 

Creeping Wheaiy or Common Couch^Graa. 



CLA88, ORDER, NATURAL ORDER, hf, GENERIC, CHARACTER. 

Sm Tab. 120. 



SPECIFIC CHARAOTIR. 

TRiTfcvM rc]i«ii«. Vftlrcf of the Caliz imcb ■enr«dy with from four to eight 
Awnadfloveriy loAVCf plala^ root creepfiag . Smith Fl. Brit t. 1. 
p. IM. Alton Hort. Kew. ad. 3. ▼. 1. p. 181. Hooker FK ScoU 
P. 1. p. 44. 



KOOT perennial, jointed, fibres tomentose: Stalks 
many from the same root, upright, slender, round, one to- 
three feet high, striated and leafy : Leaves spreading, 
often growing from one side only, linear, pointed, flat, 
the margins on the upper side rough : Sheaths striated, 
smooth : Membrane short : Spike erect, two to four inches 
long, often resembling ears of wheat. 

This common species is abundantly found in almost every 
field and garden ; where, if the soil be tolerably light, it 
will extend its shoots many feet in length, frequently 
perforating any succulent roots that may be in its way, as, 
Potatoes, Jerusalem Artichokes, &c. It is justly ranked 
among the foulest weeds, and where it has once obtained 
possession of the soil, but few plants are more difficult to 
extirpate, as its roots penetrate deep into the earth, and 
when broken or divided, every piece will grow, and that 
after they appear quite wilted and dry, so that the most 
certain mode of destroying them is by fire. 

Tab. 130. 



It produces its foliage early, beard the severest weather 
uninjured, and most kinds of cattle readily eat it, yet it has 
not merit suf&cient to counterbalance its bad properties; 
in summer, though it retains its verdure in the hottest 
seasons, yet its leaves become hard and dry, and are then 
left by cattle. On some parts of the Continent the roots are 
collected in quantities, and sold in the markets for fodder : 
we cannot determine how these roots may be acted upon by 
the climate, but with us, cattle generally must be hard 
pressed before they would touch them. 

The most effectual method of getting rid of this trouble- 
some weed is by ploughing, and carefully picking out the 
roots, hff hand, to be burnt : fallowing in a dry summer has 
been recommended, but we have known the roots to retain 
their vital properties, after being dried for the herbarium, 
and laid by for some months 

The appearance of Couch Grass is liable to vary con- 
siderably, from the situation and soil in which it grows, 
and particularly in the form of the spike, as may be obser- 
ved in our figure. We have seen it growing by the side of 
a heap of manure, where its luxuriance was so great that the 
spikes were as large as full sized ears of wheat, and four- 
teen were produced from the same root. Its common 
names are Couch, SqutcU^ or Twitch-Grass. 
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